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BOOK NOTES. 

In July, 1903, the governor of Massachusetts appointed, at the 
instance of the state legislature, a committee on the relations between 
employer and employee, which included among its members such men 
as the Hon. Carroll D. Wright and Professor Davis R. Dewey. Its 
report, published in a pamphlet of 118 pages, presents a valuable 
review of the questions which arise between employer and employee 
and which call for legislative interference. Such topics as profit shar- 
ing, arbitration, the attachment and assignment of wages, the regula- 
tion of the hours and conditions of labor, employers' liability and the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes, are discussed and amendments 
to the present Massachusetts laws suggested. The recommendations 
of the committee are favorable to a further restriction of the hours of 
labor of women and children; to continued reliance on purely voluntary 
arbitration, supplemented, however, by cumpulsory investigation through 
the state board of arbitration for the settlement of labor disputes; to 
the discontinuance of "omnibus" injunctions, and provision that pun- 
ishment for crime shall take into account any punishment for contempt 
of court that may have been imposed in connection with the commis- 
sion of the crime; and a workmen's compensation act similar to that 
adopted by Great Britain in 1897. These recommendations are re- 
enforced by cogent arguments and by appendices giving the laws of 
other countries. If followed up by the state legislature, the work of 
this committee should serve to confirm to Massachusetts its well- 
earned title of leader in the field of labor legislation in the United States. 
The Economic Seminary of Johns Hopkins University has compiled 
and published under the direction of Dr. George E. Barnett, a Trial 
Bibliography 0} American Trade-Union Publications (Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1904; pp. 117). All of the documents referred 
to are to be found either in the Johns Hopkins University Library, the 
John Crerar Library at Chicago, the Library of Congress, or the Li- 
brary of the United States Department of Labor at Washington, or 
at the central offices of the unions themselves, and letters are used to 
indicate the source of each particular title. The bibliography refers to 
more than one hundred different unions and includes, in addition to 
their periodical publications, references to their constitutions of differ- 
ent dates, to the proceedings of their congresses and conventions, and 
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to printed agreements between employers and employees. Students of 
the labor problem owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Barnett and his as- 
sociates for this valuable aid to the discovery of such an elusive body 
of literature as that published by American trade unions. 

It would be much to expect that a body of foreigners, in a hasty 
trip through the United States, should in the intervals of dinners and 
sightseeing manage to gain a very profound insight into the conditions 
of labor and industry here. Nevertheless, there is much that is of 
general interest to American readers in the Reports oj the Mosely Indus- 
trial Commission (London, Cassell & Company, Ltd., 1903; 279 pp.). 
As American industry is rapidly advancing toward a state in which 
the foreign market will be of vital importance, it is interesting to us to 
know how our labor force compares in skill and efficiency with that of 
our chief foreign competitor, and whether our social and industrial 
organization is to prove a handicap or an aid to us. On matters of this 
kind, the Report offers numerous valuable suggestions, and our only 
regret is that it could not have been made more thoroughgoing than 
the limited time allotted to the investigation permitted. 

The Office International du Travail has recently added to its useful 
publications, monographs under the editorship of Professor Etienne 
Bauer of Basle (Jena, Gustav Ficher, 1903), upon the Night Employ- 
ment 0} Women in Industry and upon Dangerous Trades. The former 
contains an exhaustive account of the restrictions on the night em- 
ployment of women in the leading countries of the world. These ac- 
counts are written by specialists in the respective countries and may 
confidently be accepted as accurate. In addition to editing the volume, 
Professor Bauer adds greatly to its value by contributing a fifty-page 
introduction, tracing the history of restrictions on the night employ- 
ment of women and comparing the present laws of different lands. 
The monograph on Dangerous Trades refers especially to the match 
and white lead industries. It also is a collection of essays by special- 
ists on the different phases of the subject as they appear in different 
countries. Professor Bauer contributes a helpful historical introduc- 
tion also to this monograph. 

About two years ago a series of letters appeared in the London Times 
ascribing the industrial troubles to the excesses of trades unions. These 
articles, which created quite a stir, have now been reprinted in book 
form by their author, Edwin A. Pratt, under the title, Trade Unionism 
and British Industry (New York, Dutton). As a one-sided presenta- 
tion of the case, there is no doubt that the essays contain a vigorous 
and apparently justifiable indictment of union methods. For the stu- 
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dent, however, the book must be supplemented by the replies of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb and others. 

Anyone who wishes to know all there is to know about the business 
operations of the modern commercial bank may gratify his desire by 
reading Professor A. K. Fiske's The Modern Bank (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1904; 348 pp.). No detail of business practice is 
sufficiently trivial to escape Professor Fiske's notice. As a consequence 
the book is invaluable to those who expect to enter the banking busi- 
ness, and very useful to the theoretical student of banking; and as a 
further consequence, it is unspeakably dull reading. The text is il- 
lustrated by numerous well selected and well executed cuts of various 
forms of business documents. 

The second edition of M. Aug. Arnaune"'s well-known work, La 
Monnaie le crtdit et le change (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1902; 431 pp.), de- 
serves a place of honor in every library of monetary literature. It is 
surpassingly clear, and it covers very satisfactorily all that part of the 
field in which a general consensus of opinion has been reached. Con- 
troversial material has been for the most part excluded; hence the 
specialist will search in vain for new light on disputed points. This 
fault, however, — if it may be regarded as such — does not impair 
the value of the work as an introduction to monetary science. 

The probability that Mexico and China will follow India in adopt- 
ing some plan by which stability will be given to the rate of exchange 
between their silver currencies and the gold standard of the rest of 
the commercial world, lends special interest to Dr. Otto Heyn's mon- 
ograph on Die Indische Wahrungsrejorm (Berlin, J. Guttentag, 1903; 
PP- 375)- I n addition to a very full account of the reform itself and 
of the circumstances that led to its introduction, the monograph dis- 
cusses at length the economic importance of the reform for India (chap- 
ter iv) and its importance for Europe (chapter vii). Dr. Heyn fur- 
nishes abundant proof of the advantages which both India and Europe 
have derived from this change, and a study of his chapters is well 
calculated to encourage those who advocate a similar reform for Mex- 
ico and China. 

The student of American railway economics owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. G. G. Tunell for an admirable study of railway rates and 
service in Railway Mail Service (Chicago, 1901). The first chapter is 
a reprint of a statement submitted to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission on postal affairs by the vice-president of the Chicago and North- 
western railway. The authorship of this concise summary was not at 
that time established. The remaining portion of the book consists of 
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reprints of three articles published in 1899 in the Journal oj Political 
Economy. The entire collection is undoubtedly the most convenient 
summary of the question available. The development of the problem 
has also been treated suggestively by Dr. Tunell in a pamphlet reprint 
outlining the development of the railway mail service — a lecture de- 
livered at the University of Chicago in 1902. This excellent work of 
Dr. Tunell's in connection with the voluminous reports of the Joint 
Congressional Commission constitutes an important contribution to the 
economic history of the United States. 

The schools of commerce in various universities are beginning to 
show some fruits of their labors in the shape of collections of addresses 
by men of affairs. Two such volumes he before us, the Lectures on 
Commerce, delivered at the College of Commerce of the University of 
Chicago (University of Chicago Press), and British Industries (Long- 
mans), delivered to students in the Faculty of Commerce in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. The American volume is edited by Professor 
Hatfield, the English by Professor Ashley, who also furnishes an intro- 
duction. In the American volume, however, Professor Laughlin gives 
the introductory address. The lectures in both works are by experts 
in their respective fields. The American work is about equally divided 
into three parts, treating respectively of railways, trade and industry 
and banking and insurance. The industrial part includes talks on the 
steel industry, the art of forging, advertising, wholesale trade and the 
credit department. The English work goes somewhat more fully into 
the various industries like iron and steel, cotton, woollen and worsted, 
linen and flax; but also comprises a chapter on railways and shipping, 
and on the trust movement. On the whole, the American volume is 
the more varied, the breezier, and the more interesting; the English 
one the more solid, the more instructive, and of greater permanent 
value. 

Combinations of farmers for the purpose of controlling the prices 
of their products seem to the American student of economics fore- 
doomed to failure. Limitation of production, upon which effective 
price control obviously depends, is hardly conceivable when producers 
are so numerous that each feels that a slight increase or decrease in his 
own operations can affect the whole in only an infinitesimal degree. 
Nevertheless, agricultural cartells have been formed in Germany, and 
have attained at least a limited measure of success, and an unlimited 
measure of unpopularity. A sympathetic account of these cartells 
will be found in A. Souchon's Les Cartells de V agriculture en Allemagne 
(Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1903; 351 pp.). 
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To the lay mind, statistics of exports and imports seem even more 
mendacious than ordinary statistics. It is decidedly annoying to find 
that the American figures for exports to England seem to be quite 
independent of the English figures for imports from America; and 
though this fact may in part be traced to its cause in differences of 
bookkeeping, other difficulties not less vexatious are constantly arising. 
Dr. Gustav Lippert in his monograph Uber die Vergleichbarkeit der 
Werte von internationalen W aren-Vbertragungen (Wien und Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Braumuller, 1903; 188 pp.), attempts to show that in spite of 
appearances, most of the discrepancies in valuation may be explained 
away. While it can not be said that Dr. Lippert has cleared up the 
subject completely, nevertheless his work is of distinct value to the 
student of commercial statistics. 

The present controversy in Great Britain makes especially timely 
the appearance of Free Trade and other Fundamental Doctrines of the 
Manchester School edited and with an introduction by Mr. Francis 
W. Hearst (Harpers). The book of over 500 pages contains the most 
important speeches and essays of Cobden, Bright, Hume, Fox and 
their leading followers. The five divisions treat respectively of Eng- 
land, Ireland and America; the Corn Laws and Free Trade; Wars 
and Armaments; Colonial and Fiscal Policy, and Social Reform. It 
will be found a convenient handbook of information. 

An important contribution to the literature of Chamberlainism is 
Mr. J. W. Root's Trade Relations 0} the British Empire (Liverpool, J. 
W. Root, 1903; 431 pp.). Mr. Root begins with a very intelligent 
discussion of the geographic and economic conditions prerequisite to a 
satisfactory customs union, and concludes that the British Empire does 
not present such conditions. Then he enters upon a statistical analysis 
of the trade of Great Britain with her chief colonies and attempts to 
indicate the possibility of radical changes under a system of prefer- 
ential duties. A careful comparison is drawn between the foreign and 
the colonial trade, and the point is made that the former is so essential 
to British welfare that it is dangerous to place impediments in its way. 
While not a dogmatic free trader, Mr. Root is very decided in his view 
that Mr. Chamberlain's plan promises ill for both the colonies and 
the mother country. 

A modest contribution to the literature on the same subject is 
M. Georges Blondel's La Politique protectioniste en Angleterre (Paris, 
Victor Lecoffre, 1904; xv, 161 pp.). Two-thirds of the essay is devoted 
to a statement of Mr. Chamberlain's position, with the arguments of 
his supporters and opponents. In the opinion of M. Blondel, the 
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policy will in the end be injurious to England; he believes, neverthe- 
less, that the chances favor its adoption. In the last third of the essay 
M. Blondel discusses the probable effect upon France of the adoption 
of a protectionist policy by England. France is certain to be injured 
by such a change in British commercial policy. Retaliation being out 
of the question, France can seek to reinvigorate her industrial life only 
through a radical change in the educational system and through the 
adoption of forms of industrial organization similar to those of Ger- 
many. 

Another essay by the same author merits at least a cursory examina- 
tion. This essay, entitled La France et le marcht du monde (Paris, L. 
Larose, 1901; 164 pp.), contrasts the position of France with that of 
her chief competitors, and attempts to account for the relative decline 
of France in commerce and industry. M. Blondel regards the low 
birth-rate as the principal cause of the loss of national prestige in eco- 
nomics as in politics. What France lacks most is competent leader- 
ship; and the small family is not likely to furnish men possessed of 
self-reliance and initiative. Other important causes mentioned are 
the lack of adequate transportation facilities, incapacity for organiza- 
tion (misnamed "individualism" by the author) and an unpractical 
system of education and unpractical social ideals. 

Professor Karl Kaerger's Landwirtschaft und Kolonisation im span- 
ischen Amerika (Leipzig, Duncker &° Humblot, 1901; 2 vols., 939, 
743 pp.), offers a vast mass of information on the agricultural resources 
of South America. Dr. Kaerger was agricultural expert with the 
German legation at Buenos Aires, and consequently had excellent op- 
portunity for observation of South American methods of production. 
A careful perusal of this work will strengthen the belief that if ever 
Argentina succeeds in securing a good supply of efficient labor, she 
will become a most formidable competitor in the wheat and livestock 
markets of the world. 

By a curious coincidence two books on the economics of wheat with 
almost the same title, and yet written in an entirely different way, have 
recently been published simultaneously in France and the United 
States. The French work, by Edouard Huet, is entitled Le Grain de 
hie, d'oil vient-il, oii va-t-il, (Paris, Guillaumin). The American 
work, by William C. Edgar, is called The Story 0} a Grain 0} Wheat 
(Appletons). M. Huet's book discusses in the first part the cultivation 
of wheat, and takes up in a second part, the French legislation in its 
relations to wheat culture and wheat trade. Mr. Edgar's book is more 
popularly written, and contains a somewhat wider survey of facts from 
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an international point of view although especially interesting for its 
clear account of American methods of production and transportation. 
Each work will usefully supplement the other. 

The third volume of the Handbuch der Wirtschajtskunde Deutsch- 
lands (Leipzig, Teubner, 1904; xii, 1047 pp.) gives a succinct account 
of fifty-one of the principal industries of Germany. In the case of 
each industry, a sketch is given of recent development, technical and 
economic, and in many instances illuminating suggestions are made 
respecting probable future movements of the industry. The prevail- 
ing technical processes are carefully described, and estimates are given 
of the extent of the industry. Many pages are devoted to market con- 
ditions, and the causes of the prosperity or the decline of the several 
industries. The work will be of great value to American students who 
seek to obtain an intelligent view of the resources and potentialities of 
America's most formidable competitor in the world market. 

In his Gold Bricks 0} Speculation (Chicago, Lincoln Book Concern, 
1904) Mr. John Hill, Jr., member of the Chicago Board of Trade, very 
laudably endeavors to acquaint the public with the devices and villainies 
of those most audacious and slippery scoundrels, the operators of 
bucket-shops. Mr. Hill, in behalf of the Board of Trade, engaged in 
a vigorous warfare to put a stop to the swindling operations of the bucket- 
shops, against which he bears a grudge, since not only do they plunder 
their victims but they also bring legitimate speculation into disrepute, 
and tend to depress prices of agricultural products through the diver- 
sion of capital that would otherwise find an outlet in bona fide trans- 
actions. The latter part of the volume is devoted to a defense of 
legitimate exchanges and an explanation of their methods. The book 
is written in a breezy style, and should appeal to a wide circle of 
readers, of whom all will be enlightened by it and some may be pre- 
served from the pitfalls of the form of gambling against which it is 
directed. 

There is no surer indication of the increasing interest taken in eco- 
nomics than the multiplication of text-books that is now in progress. 
Professor Flux's Economic Principles: An Introductory Study (London, 
Methuen & Company, 1904; 324 pp.) is a work true to the best tra- 
ditions of English economics. The topics treated in his eighteen 
chapters — value, distribution, money, international trade and its 
regulation and taxation — are those to which English economists since 
Adam Smith have devoted greatest attention. Like the English mas- 
ters, too, in discussing these topics, the author has a marked predilec- 
tion for the a priori method. While the scope and method of his 
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work are thus reminiscent of a book like Ricardo's Principles, its con- 
tents show thorough familiarity with the best contemporary thought. 
In the chapters on distribution, the influence not only of Marshall, to 
whom the author acknowledges special indebtedness, but also of Clark 
and Bohm-Bawerk, is clearly evident. But here as throughout, the 
author has not so much appropriated as assimilated the contributions 
of others. His treatment is distinctly his own and all the better because 
judiciously articulated with the work of other economists. The book, 
as the title indicates, is introductory rather than elementary. It seems 
intended for mature students entering on a graded course in economics, 
and should prove well adapted for this purpose. 

Among recent text-books on economics none is written in a more 
interesting style or shows a deeper sympathy with the social move- 
ments of the day than that of the French economist, Professor Charles 
Gide. The second American edition of this work, Principles 0} Polit- 
ical Economy (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1904; pp. 705), translated 
and edited by Professor C. William A. Veditz of Bates College is a 
distinct improvement over the first. Not only has the editor substi- 
tuted copious American notes and illustrations for those of the French 
original, but he has added whole new sections (e.g. on the tariff history 
of the United States, on American banking experience, etc.) and ex- 
panded considerably chapters in the books on Distribution and Con- 
sumption. Except as regards the labor and the monopoly problems, 
the work is now thoroughly modern and up-to-date. It may be rec- 
ommended to teachers who prefer an encyclopaedic treatment of eco- 
nomics to a text in which the theoretic leaning of the author is a prom- 
inent feature. 

Professors Ely and Wicker are the joint authors of an Elementary 
Principles of Economics (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904; 
pp. 388), which compares favorably with other text-books adapted to 
the needs of students in the secondary schools. The material which 
it contains is drawn for the most part from Professor Ely's larger Out- 
lines of Economics, but in the order of its presentation, the propor- 
tionate space allotted to different topics, and the simplicity and clear- 
ness of its style, the new work is decidedly superior. It should serve to 
lighten somewhat the burden now imposed upon teachers of economics 
in the commercial high schools of the country. 

Professor Schmoller has reprinted his well-known work, Uber einige 
Grundfragen der Sozialpolitik und der Volkswirlschaftslehre (Leipzig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1904; 393 pp.). Along with the three essays 
reprinted in the first edition, he has included his valuable paper on 
"Die Gerechtigkeit in der Volkswirtschaft," first published in 1881. 
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The two leading Italian economists have enriched the permanent 
literature of the science by collecting in book form a number of essays 
written during the past quarter of a century. Professor Loria's book 
is entitled Verso La Guistizia Sociale (Milano, Societa Editrice 
Libreria), a portly volume of almost 600 pages, divided into three parts, 
containing respectively his critical, his economic and his sociological 
essays. Professor Pantaleoni's book is entitled Scritti Varii de Econ- 
omia (Milano, Reino Sandron). It includes essays on finance, on 
economic psychology, and on the history of economic theory. These 
volumes will be welcomed by the many admirers of the distinguished 
Italians, some of whose works are familiar to American readers through 
translations. 

The well known work by Noyes on American Socialism was pub- 
lished about thirty-five years ago. It is eighteen years since Professor 
Ely again treated the subject in his Labor Movement. In view of the 
fact that the last two decades have witnessed so great a development 
of socialism, the time had obviously come for an attempt to bring the 
treatment down to date. Mr. Morris Hilquit, a New York socialist, 
has endeavored to do this under the title, History oj Socialism in the 
United States (Funk & Wagnalls Co.). The first part, entitled Early 
socialism, adds practically nothing to our knowledge. In the account 
of the modern movement, however, the chapter on the ante-bellum 
period gives an interesting sketch of the German socialists. After a 
rather slight presentation of the period of organization, which is de- 
clared to have lasted to the middle of the 70's, the work deals primarily 
with the socialistic labor party and present day socialism. The author 
has eschewed all scientific apparatus, such as notes and references, 
allusions to sources, so that the usefulness of the book to the serious 
student will be comparatively small. As a running comment, however, 
on recent socialism, written largely from the inside, the work will have 
its undoubted place. 

A stupendous work has recently been undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the International Institute of Bibliography. This is nothing 
less than an annual classified list of all publications in economics. The 
first volume containing the works for the year 1902 has appeared under 
the name of Bibliographia Economia Universalis. The title page 
states that it is published by Professor Mandello of the faculty of law 
at Pozsony and edited by Ervin Szabo, librarian pf the chamber of 
commerce of Buda-Pesth. It contains 170 pages, printed, however, 
only on one side of the leaf, which makes it very convenient for anno- 
tations and additions. The economic bibliography is the tenth in the 
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regular series of bibliographies published by the Institute. The present 
volume does not include the Scandinavian, Spanish or Dutch literature, 
although it contains Hungarian titles, due to the fact that the work 
originally appeared in a Hungarian review. The editor promises, 
however, to add the missing countries from year to year, in which case 
the work will not belie its title. 

We have to record three additions to the literature of the history of 
economic theory. Dr. Carl Ilgner portrays in a volume of almost 
300 pages the mediaeval economic doctrines as contained in the works 
of Antony of Florence, who wrote at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. During the past decade, attention has repeatedly been called 
to the fact that the archbishop's theological works contain some very 
interesting passages on the theory of value, and the concept of capital, 
as well as on the practical questions of the day. It has been reserved, 
however, for Dr. Ilgner to make a detailed and, on the whole, adequate 
study of the subject under the title of Die volkswirtschaftlichen An- 
schauungen Antonins von Florenz (Paderborn, Ferdinand Schoning). 

A more familiar topic has been treated by Dr. Edouard Dessein, in 
his book, entitled Galiani et la qtiestion de la monnaie au xviiie sihcle 
(Langres, Imprimerie Champenoise). M. Dessein calls especial at- 
tention to the importance attached by Galiani to the subjective side of 
the theory of utility and value. 

An interesting and novel monograph is that by Professor Souvaire- 
Jourdan, entitled Isaac de Bacalan, et les idies libre-Schangistes en 
France vers le milieu du dix-huitieme sihcle (Paris, Larose). M. Sou- 
vaire-Jourdan discovered in the Bordeaux library a manuscript of 
philosophical reflections on free trade which Bacalan wrote in 1764. 
This is now published in full, with a long introduction and some notes. 
In the admirable introduction, which also contains a life of Bacalan, 
M. Souvaire-Jourdan points out in detail the three sources of the free- 
trade theory in France. First came Argenson, with his a priori, laissez- 
faire views, afterwards systematized by the Physiocrats; secondly, came 
the agricultural influence, which was then as strongly in favor of free 
trade as it is to-day protectionist. Thirdly, came what might be 
called the scientific view of economics, due probably to the translation 
of Hume. Bacalan must be considered as perhaps the most impor- 
tant representative of this third class. The monograph is a distinct 
contribution to the history of economics. 

The title of Miss Frances A. Kellor's Experimental Sociology (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1902) gives a wrong idea of the contents of 
the book. In accordance with the author's own definitions and ex- 
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planations it should be called "Criminal Sociology." It is an obser- 
vational study of crime, and is experimental only in so far as it is limited 
and inconclusive. It records a first-hand physical, psychical and so- 
ciological examination of 55 white female students, 60 white female 
criminals and 90 negro criminals, undertaken for a synthetic study of 
the causes of crime. Through the omission of tables and charts the 
author has so far condensed her material as to render her schedules 
un illuminating in themselves; and in her anxiety to withhold her own 
theories, she has failed to interpret her materials. The latter part of 
the book embodies a discussion of the influence upon crime of climate 
and education, and touches upon the increase of criminality among 
women. In this part of the book we find a valuable report upon the 
provisions made for the discipline of the criminal in the Eastern states. 
In her portrayal of existing conditions, the author reveals at once dis- 
crimination and judgment. It is when she approaches the construc- 
tive in criticism that she shows weakness and incapacity. Notwith- 
standing the partial failure of her efforts, Miss Kellor deserves com- 
mendation for enterprise and energy. Her research among criminals 
has been indefatigable, and her faithful persistence in the face of dis- 
heartening opposition merits admiration. 

In an age of rapid social and political evolution, much writing on 
"problems" is inevitable, and the "leading reviews" can be trusted to 
fill their pages with solutions made out of hand by untrained "think- 
ers" whose clever journalistic style is worth more in dollars and cents 
to publishers than the conscientious reflections of disciplined students. 
Sociological quackery is only less profitable than medical quackery in 
money and in notoriety. There is this difference however : the so- 
ciological quack is often a sincere person. We suspect that Mr. H. 
G. Wells, the author of Mankind in the Making (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1904), takes himself seriously, and it is possible that 
some of his readers also may take him seriously. His book is a plea 
for babies, and "lots of them," and a discussion of educational influ- 
ences. It has all appeared in periodicals, and has received much at- 
tention from the reviewers. It is enough to say of it that in the most 
distressing way it mixes up a great deal of good sense and sharp criti- 
cism of fads and follies, with variegated vagaries and abundant mis- 
information. 

Felix Alcan publishes a work which will prove of interest to the 
student of sociology, L'Idie devolution dans la nature et dans I'his- 
toire (Paris, 1903; 406 pp.) by Gaston Richard, whose writings on 
social science are already well known. In this, as in his other works, 
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while M. Richard displays little originality or profundity of thought, 
his exposition is lucid and helpful. 

M. Leon Lallemand's Histoire de la Charite (Tome I, L' Antiquite" ; 
Picard, 1902), is the work of a man who has "devoted his life to the 
sacred cause of the poor." As official in the Administration of Public 
Charities, he witnessed the distresses which followed the siege of Paris, 
and at the suggestion of Leon Gautier began then the investigations 
which have resulted in the present history. Long practical experience 
and a genuine sympathy with the poor, joined with a careful scholarly 
method, make the work doubly acceptable. It is written for the most 
part directly from the sources, and generous footnotes are supplied 
throughout. M. Lallemand has divided his subject into five sections, 
of which the first covers the field of all antiquity as far as Constantine, 
the second the rise of the Church, the third the Middle Ages, the fourth 
the transition to the present, the fifth the nineteenth century. The 
prospectus leads one to look forward especially to the fifth section as 
the most original in plan, and most valuable from the practical knowl- 
edge of the author. 

A useful contribution to descriptive sociology is Homeric Society, a 
Sociological Study of the Iliad and Odyssey, by Dr. Albert Galloway 
Keller, Instructor in Social Science in Yale University (New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902). Primarily it is an arrangement under 
sociological categories of the information contained in the Greek epics. 
This is supplemented throughout, however, by data and critical con- 
siderations drawn from other sources. The categories are: Ethnic 
Environment; Industrial Organization; Religious Ideas and Usages; 
Property; Marriage and the Family; Government, Classes, Justice. 
This arrangement may be criticised as not sufficiently separating the 
strictly primitive from the later phases of Homeric society. To make 
that distinction clear it would be better to follow the chapter on Ethnic 
Environment with an account of the primitive economy, the religious 
ideas and usages that grew out of it, and the primitive social organi- 
zation of marriage, family, clan and tribe; then to present an account 
of the industrial organization that developed after religion and tribal 
society had appeared ; the law — including property relations — that 
grew out of the industrial relations and social organization; and the 
political organization — including government — that supplemented 
both industry and law. The book is well supplied with references, 
tables of representative passages, and indices. 

M. Albert Matin's L'Inde d'aujourdhui (Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1903 ; 304 pp.) savors somewhat of the gossipy tales of Herodotus. 
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Descriptions of landscape architecture and customs, alternating with 
allusions to the traditions of exploits of local heroes and demigods, 
make up a sufficiently interesting, and sometimes instructive narrative. 
M. M£tin speaks with no greater authority than that of a tourist; but 
it would not be easy to find a more eager and intelligent one than he. 
The two concluding chapters, on Indian agriculture and industry 
respectively, are of more substantial value, presenting in small com- 
pass what one would otherwise have to glean laboriously from more 
pretentious works. 

The Evolution oj Modern Liberty, by Dr. George L. Scherger (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1904) is a painstaking piece of critical 
research, undertaken as a doctoral dissertation at the suggestion of 
Professor Max Lenz of Berlin. The author has attempted to trace the 
genesis of the political theories embodied in the Bills of Rights and in 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, and to show that these 
documents are products of a long development. He controverts the 
thesis of Professor Jellinek that the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man is little more than a transcription of clauses from the Bills of 
Rights of the American states, and at the same time he disagrees with 
M. Boutmy in attributing the origin of the Declaration chiefly to Rous- 
seau's influence. 

Among the efforts to awaken in the minds of boys and girls an in- 
telligent interest in public affairs, a series of articles that recently ap- 
peared in the Youth's Companion and now collected in an attractive 
volume, The Ship 0} State, by Those at the Helm (Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1903) is deserving of a word of praise. The article on the presi- 
dency was written by Mr. Roosevelt while he was governor of New 
York. Henry Cabot Lodge writes about the life of a senator, and 
Thomas B. Reed on the life of a congressman. Justice Brewer tells 
about the Supreme Court, and John D. Long about life in the Navy and 
about the naval war college. Other articles are: "How our Soldiers 
are Fed" by William Carey Sanger; "How the Army is Clothed," by 
General M. F. Ludington; "Good Manners and Diplomacy," by 
William R. Day; "How Foreign Treaties are Made," by Henry Cabot 
Lodge; "Uncle Sam's Law Business," by John K. Richards; and 
"The American Post Office," by W. L. Wilson. Among the best 
articles are those by Mr. Reed and Justice Brewer. Mr. Lodge's ac- 
count of the life of a senator, and the articles on the feeding and cloth- 
ing of the army, leave many interesting things unsaid. The book 
contains excellent portraits. 

An unpretentious record of what has thus far been accomplished in 
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an exceedingly interesting experiment in popular education is contained 
in Charles Sprague Smith's Working with the People (New York, A. 
Wessels & Co., 1904). It is the story of the organization and activi- 
ties of the People's Institute of New York, which has attained such 
dimensions that the great hall of the Cooper Institute is no longer 
adequate for it. Mr. Smith has succeeded in bringing together trained 
lecturers and teachers of diverse views and a great audience of middle 
class and working people, and in maintaining discussions that are 
really free and many-sided; in creating, in short, a true democratic 
forum. No one, we think, can read the story of his achievement with- 
out being greatly impressed by its genuine worth and promise. 

In a little volume of 104 pages, entitled The Teaching 0} History, 
and published by the Cambridge University Press, some half-dozen 
English scholars have set forth their achievements and aspirations on 
behalf of this favorite study. Maitland furnishes the introduction, 
while the essays are written by Gwatkin, Poole, Tanner, Cunningham, 
Ashley and others. Among the subjects discussed are the teaching of 
ecclesiastical history, of paleography and diplomatics, of ancient his- 
tory, of constitutional history, of economic history. The teaching of 
history in the lower schools also receives separate treatment. The 
essays are all suggestive and stimulating. 

Under the title of Rights of Man in America (The Imperial Press, 
Cleveland, 1903 ; 123 pp.) Professor John Bach McMaster publishes 
three lectures which were originally delivered before a chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The lectures contain a val- 
uable and interesting summary of the steps by which, from the begin- 
ning of the Revolution until about 1850, the various legal restrictions 
on the so-called inalienable rights mentioned in the Declaration of 
Independence were abolished. His array of facts forcibly illustrates 
the wide divergence between the ideals of the Revolutionists and the 
actual conditions existing at the time; between those ideals and the 
reforms which were then possible. Equally impressive, however, is 
the recital of the steps by which in the states the inequalities were 
done away, and the free and equal use of life, liberty and property 
have been approximately guaranteed to all. 

So great has been the demand for the reprinting of the early volumes 
of the Collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society, that it has been 
decided to reissue the first series of ten volumes at the rate of two a 
year. The first has come to hand, and contains in addition to a re- 
print of the contents of the original edition, a memoir and bibliography 
of Lyman C. Draper, prepared by Mr. Thwaites. The latest volume 
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of the Proceedings of this society contains, in addition to reports and 
lists of gifts to the library, a monograph on early Wisconsin imprints. 

The seventh volume of the Publications of the Mississippi Histor- 
ical Society, (531 pp.), contains a long and interesting array of articles, 
relating in part to the Civil War and reconstruction in the southwest, 
and in part to miscellaneous subjects connected with the history of that 
section. Of special interest are two hitherto unpublished chapters 
from the pen of Dr. Monette, the historian of the Mississippi valley. 
The editor, Dr. Riley, contributes a sketch of the life of Col. J. F. H. 
Claiborne, which has also been issued separately. 

Dr. Walter L. Fleming of the University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., has begun the issue of a series of reprints of documents 
relating to Reconstruction. Of these, No. I has been received, con- 
taining the constitution and ritual of the Knights of the White Ca- 
melia. 



